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GOOD NEWS FOR MODERNS TEACHERS 


A graduate course in French Literature will be offered for 
credit toward the degree of Master of Arts in a summer session to 
be held this year at the University of Toronto. If the response 
warrants it, other courses in Romance Languages and Literatures, 
including prerequisite courses for students not holding Honour de- 
grees, will be offered in subsequent summers. 


This summer's course will be a seminar conducted by Professor 
C. D. Rouillard on Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The requirement for 
admission to this course is the University of Toronto Honours B. A. 
in Modern Languages or the equivalent. 


The session will be of eight weeks, July 6 - August 28. The fee 
will be approximately $70. Registration by March Ist is required 
and reading lists will be furnished immediately to those registering 
for the course. Some residence accommodation on the campus is 
expected to be available. Those wishing to register should apply as 
soon as possible to: The Secretary, School of Graduate Studies, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the teaching of Italian and 
Spanish in the University of Toronto will be celebrated on Thursday, 
March 26, at 8.30 p.m. in the Women’s Union Theatre, 79 St. George 
Street, Toronto. Graduates and friends are cordially invited to 
attend. 
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Useful Reference for 
French Teachers 


COURS MOYEN VOCABULARY AND NOTES 


Complete lesson by lesson vocabulary of all difficult 
words and phrases with crystal clear definitions. Full 
and complete notes included to explain all the important 
grammatical points. Each vocabulary is listed topically 
for easy reference under masculine nouns—feminine nouns 
—verbs—adjectives—phrases etc. An invaluable aid to 
the busy teacher and a helpful reference for every student. 

Cours Moyen Vocabulary and Notes Parts 1 and 2 
complete in one book— 


Price $1.00 
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LIVRE DE MON AMI VOCABULARY AND NOTES 


A valuable time saver to help both teacher and student. 
Each vocabulary with full and clear definitions specially 
prepared to follow the page by page sequence of the text 
book. Complete explanatory notes covering all difficult 
grammatical points follow each vocabulary listing. Line 
references that coincide with the text book are given 
throughout for quick reference. Historical, biographical 
and all other points of interest or importance given in 
detail. 


Price $1.00 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of 
THE ONTARIO MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Women’s Union Theatre, 79 St. George St. 





Past President oe ae ee A Sot ee Le ...... Professor E. Joliat 
President tito, loci tt c a eed Miss Lottie Hammond 
Vice-President vccssssssessee... Professor Cecil Lewis 
Secretary-Treasurer Mr. Harry C. Steels 


Councillors: Dr. D. M. Hayne, Mr. Albert Bartley, Mr. B. A. Robertson, 
Mrs. Thomas Grosart, Miss Maida Schroeder, Miss M. Fallona, 
Dr. H. Boeschenstein, Miss Edith Laycock, Dr. G. A. Klinck. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7th 

9.00 am. Minutes; Correspondence; Treasurer’s Report; Announce- 
ments; Business. 

9.45 a.m. President’s Address. 

10.00 a.m. “Modern Language Studies: The Challenge of To-day,” 
Prefessor Emilio Goggio, University of Toronto. 

10.45 a.m. Intermission. 

11.00 am. “Albert Camus cu le nouvel humanisme”, Professor Jean 
Launay, McGill University. 

12.00 noon. Adjournment. 

12.15 p.m. Informal Luncheon at Malloney’s Art Galleries, 66 Gren- 
ville St., one block north of College and a half block west 
of Bay. Causerie by M. Fernand Rouillon, Secretary, 
French Embassy, Ottawa. 

4.00 p.m. Tea at Victoria College Students’ Union, Wymilwood, 
Charles St. Brief report on the 1952 French Dictation Test 
in Grade XIII, Professor Joliat. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8th 

9.15 a.m. (German) “Das deutsche Problem”, Professor W. G. Fried- 
mann, School of Law, University of Toronto. 

10.00 a.m. (German) Recital of Goethe’s Poems, Maximilian 
Schmack, formerly of the Staatstheater, Dresden. 

10.00 am. (Spanish) “Aspectos culturales de la Espafia de hoy”, 
Professor J. Cano, University of Toronto. 

11.00 a.m. Intermission. 

11.15 a.m. Auditor’s Report. 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 
Report of Canadian Modern Language Review. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 

12.30 p.m. Adjournment. 


SEND YOUR O.E.A. MEMBERSHIP TO 
Miss Margaret Fallona, Membership Secretary, 
Beal Technical School, London, Ontario. 
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THE DICTATION TEST IN FRENCH, 1952 


The dictation test which formed part of the Grade XIII examina- 
tions in French Composition in 1952 was the culmination of a co- 
operative effort on the part of the Ontario Modern Language Teachers’ 
Association and the Department of Education. It illustrated the 
willingness of Departmental officials to introduce educational 
innovations desired by the teaching profession whenever the teachers 
concerned are prepared to demonstrate the feasibility and the value 
of those innovations. 

The first part of this rather remarkable story is gleaned from 
the Report of the Committee on an Oral Examination in French, sub- 
mitted to the Department of Education in June, 1951. 


A delegation from the O.M.L.T.A. waited on the Chief Director 
of Education in November, 1949, and presented a request which had 
been made many times during the last quarter-century, that an Oral 
Examination in French be instituted as an integral part of the Grade 
XIII examination in French. It was suggested that the Association 
set up a committee to study the feasibility of such an examination, 
“to study all possible plans and to carry out on an experimental basis 
the plan which seems to be best”, and assurance was given that “when 
the Committee submits its report on the results of the experiment, 
the matter will receive careful consideration”. 

At the meeting of the O.M.L.T.A. at Easter, 1950, a committee 
was appointed comprising representatives from the secondary schools, 
the Ontario College of Education, the universities, and the Depart- 
ment of Education. The members of this committee were Dr. F. C. A. 
Jeanneret (Chairman), Miss E. E. Hislop, Miss E. M. Laycock, Mrs. 
D. H. Smyth, Miss H. B. St. John, and Mr. W. R. Stewart. 

The Committee made a careful study of the methods of administer- 
ing oral examinations in England and Scotland and in the English 
(Protestant) Schools in the Province of Quebec. The educational 
authorities concerned put all pertinent information at the disposal of 
the Committee and gave them every possible assistance. 

After thorough investigation, the Committee decided that the 
types of oral examinations given in England, Scotland, and Quebec, 
which varied widely in nature, could not be adopted effectively in 
Ontario, at any rate immediately, partly because of their lack of 
uniformity and objectivity, but chiefly because of the amount of 
machinery required. In England an external examiner is appointed, 
usually a retired professor; in Scotland the individual teacher does 
his own examining; and in Quebec inspectors of the Department of 
Education conduct the examinations during the last week of the 
school year. 

By June, 1950, the Committee had reached the conclusion that 
whatever the nature of the oral examination might ultimately become, 
it should probably at the outset be confined to a test in dictation or, 
at most, in dictation and oral questions. The Committee was then 
faced with the problem of determining the best method of administer- 
ing the examination. Some of the possible methods considered were 
as follows: One or several specially appointed examiners might 
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go through the province giving the samé, or approximately the same, 
examination in all centres; all teachers concerned might give it to 
their own classes at one time throughout the province, under as nearly 
identical conditions as possible; or it might be given through the 
medium of the phonograph record. The idea of using the radio for 
this purpose was rejected by the Committee early in its deliberations. 


It did not take long to rule out the first of these three proposals 
because of the large number of examination centres involved. Various 
difficulties were inherent in the plan to have the teacher of each 
class conduct the examination. 

The Committee therefore decided to experiment with the phono- 
graph record as the medium. Several phonograph dictations were 
made, some with oral questions attached. Some of these were based 
on Cours moyen de francais, some on the prescribed text, French 
Short Stories, and one without any special text as the basis. Pro- 
fessor Eugéne Joliat dictated the records, which were made by Mr. 
Bruce Adams and his assistants at The Teaching Aids Centre in 
Toronto. 

The Associate Examiners were invited to hear the records in 
July, 1950, and to submit comments and criticisms. As a result of 
their suggestions, it was decided that the vocabulary of the examina- 
tion in dictation should be based on Cours moyen de francais, Part II, 
and that the experimental test should be limited to Lessons 1 to 5 
of this text. 

New records were then made and, with the assistance of the 
Department of Education, schools were selected for the experimental 
tests: two Collegiate Institutes, two High Schools, and two Continua- 
tion Schools. It was decided to have two dictations given, one by 
the teacher and one by the phonograph. Phonograph records were 
made for both of these in order that the teacher might have all 
possible assistance in the preparation of the test. As might have 
been expected, the pupils in the experimental groups were more 
successful on the dictation given by their teachers than on that given 
by the phonograph. However, the general principle was accepted 
that pupils should be taught French so that they will be able to 
understand anyone who speaks the language correctly. Obviously, the 
phonograph dictation is the one objective type of test which can be 
uniform over the whole province and equally fair to every pupil. 

The Committee was completely satisfied with the results of the 
phonograph dictation test, and the O.M.L.T.A. endorsed it by unani- 
mous vote after hearing the Report and the dictation record. 

Accordingly, in June, 1951, the Committee recommended to the 
Department of Education: 

(a) that a phonograph-record dictation form part of the regular 

Grade XIII examination in French Composition; 

(b) that the test be given during the last fifteen minutes of the 

examination period; 

(c) that the test be approximately 75 words in length, the 

vocabulary of the passage to be based on the Composition 
text Cours moyen de francais, Part II; and 
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(d) that the dictation be marked by the regular examiners and 
be given 10% of the total mark for the paper. 
Several other recommendations dealing with the mechanics of the 
examination were made as well. 


The responsibility for the next step in the undertaking then 
devolved upon the Department of Education. The Committee’s 
recommendations were accepted, and the responsible officials were 
instructed to include a dictation test as part of the Grade XIII ex- 
amination in French Composition, upon an experimental basis. 

The prospect, while not alarming, was an arresting one. Could 
the required number of records be prepared in time? Could they 
be distributed to the schools in good condition? Could the high 
standard of secrecy associated with the Ontario Departmental Ex- 
aminations be maintained? Could the test be administered in 550 
separate examination rooms in a uniform manner? Might not the 
electric power go off temporarily in some centres? Could the 
candidates be given reasonable warning of the nature of the test, 
without betraying its content? Could the staff of Departmental 
Examinations Branch cope with this sudden and tremendous addition 
to the already complicated administrative set-up of the examination 
system? 

The Committee is to be commended upon its timing. Had the 
Report been received later than June, 1951, it would have been 
practically impossible to prepare for the dictation test in 1952. 


Early in the autumn of 1951 detailed instructions for the ad- 
ministration of the test, based upon the suggestions of the Committee, 
were sent to the schools. In January, 1952, a practice record pre- 
pared by the Department of Education was made available to each 
school which had candidates in French Composition. 

The master record for the examination was made in California, 
and 600 copies for use at examination centres were produced in 
Canada. With time running short, a disconcerting complication, 
happily adjusted within two days, arose when the copies of the 
records were found to have the text of the first side cut on both 
sides! Considerable ingenuity was displayed in the “sealing” of 
each record so that it could not be played until the seal was broken 
in the presence of the candidates. Packages of records were sub- 
mitted to every conceivable type of abuse before the best method of 
packing was determined. 

What of the delivery to the schools? The condition of the 
records received by two neighbouring schools at some distance from 
Toronto suggested that pianos might have been dropped on them some- 
where in transit. All the other records arrived safely at their 
destinations. 

What of the examination itself? At 3.45 p.m. on June 16, 
officials of the Department fidgeted with bated breath and crossed 
fingers and with ears on the alert for the telephone bell! But careful 
preparation had forestalled disaster. Of the 550 examination rooms 
throughout the province only 12 were reported as having experienced 
any difficulty. After a careful check of the circumstances and of 
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the marks obtained, special allowances were considered necessary with 
respect to the candidates in only four examination rooms. 

What of the results? For the first year it was decided to assign 
714% of the total marks to the dictation test. No formal statistical 
study was made, but an informal survey of several hundred papers 
indicated that, in general, the candidates made a slightly better 
showing on the dictation test than they did on the remainder of the 
paper. 

What of the experiment? There will be a dictation test in French 


in 1953, and doubtless in succeeding years. 
C. A. Brown. 


AN INTERESTING FILM 

The Imperial Oil Company has available for free showing films on five 
of the provinces of Canada—Newfoundland, each of the three Maritimes, and 
Quebec. The film on Quebec is entitled “Vacation in Quebec” and is available 
on one month’s notice by applying to The Imperial Oil Company, 150 Laird 
Drive, Leaside, for the English version, and to its Quebec office, 2000 Sher- 
Lrooke Street, Montreal, for the French version. 

We showed to all our classes from Grade 9 to Grade 12 the English 
version which received an interesting and enthusiastic response. The film 
is of general interest, showing many interesting scenes in Quebec as one 
might see them on a motor trip. Mr. LaRose of the Leaside office is ex- 
tremely obliging and will gladly send a print of the film anywhere in Ontario. 
The demand is so great, however, that he requires a month’s notice for the 
showing. The film lasts 24 minutes. —David Elder. 


New French Dictation Recordings 


The new sets of recordings on twelve-inch discs are now being 

mailed out to those teachers who placed orders for them. 

As our advertising went out at a time when some teachers might 
—find it difficult to get requisitions passed by their Boards, we had a 
ozengets made up. If you wish one of these sets, we suggest that 
you send your order in at once. These sets sell¥ for $10.00. 

There are available also two sets of the four ten-inch recordings 
made last year. Price $10.00. 

We can supply copies of “Tableau Phonétique” to those desiring 
them. Price, 5¢ per copy. Lots of 50 or more. 4¢ each, postpaid. 





AN UNUSUALLY CLEAR RECORDING OF THE POEMS IN 
G. A. KLINCK’S POPULAR GRADE XI READER 


«ENTRE NOUS» 
PRICE OF RECORD: $2.50 


THE YALE BOOK COMPANY 
34 Butternut Street, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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LA FIN DES SONGES 
A recent psychological novel of French Canada 
J. S. Tassie, Carleton College, Ottawa 

“Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” Those words might well serve as epigraph to a fascinating 
first novel by the young Canadian author, Robert Elie. It is probably 
superfluous to remind the reader that, in modern English, the Preacher 
would have said, ‘Everything is in vain.’ La fin des songes, the theme 
of which is the anguish of existence, gives us just such a picture of 
present-day society: quite empty of positive values, so stifling a 
spiritual climate that the sensitive individual chokes to death in it. 

It is becoming almost a refrain to point out that in the last 
decades the French-Canadian novel has reached maturity in both 
form and content, that the style and the themes of the best writers 
now begin to approach the claim of great literature, ie., to have 
universal interest, appeal and appreciation. This has meant a turning 
aside from polemical and provincial topics and concentrating on 
social and psychological problems. The novel here under considera- 
tion may be classed as psychological; it has, moreover, a definite 
social and, to a much less degree, even a satirical interest. Thus it 
represents the newest and best trends in French-Canadian literature. 
In so doing, it tackles some of the same problems that have interested 
the best minds and pens in contemporary French literature: Gide, 
Mauriac, Camus, Sartre. 

La fin des songes, which was published in 1950, is the work of a 
Montreal literary and art critic, Robert Elie. It was a great surprise, 
even to his friends, for Elie is excessively jealous of his freedom 
of thought and apparently did not care to subject his first novel to 
outside influence. Dealing, as is indicated above, with the anguish 
of existence, the novel portrays a small group the members of which 
are individually struggling to find valid meanings for their several 
lives. 

The events of the story take place in and near Montreal in 
1946 and 1947. Part One is devoted mainly to detailing a week-end 
in the country and its sequel in Montreal. Marcel Larocque comes 
from Montreal with his wife Jeanne and their two small children to a 
family reunion at the home of Bernard Guérin, his friend and brother- 
in-law. Also present are all the other members of both Bernard’s and 
his wife Nicole’s families. It is an incongruous collection of incom- 
patible individuals thrown together by the chance of marriage re- 
lationship, “ces nombreux parents que le hasard des alliances nous 
impose.”! What is more indicative is that they are all, without 
exception, suffering from an almost intangible something that may be 
called maladjustment, spiritual frustration, or man’s essential loneli- 
ness. 

The emphasis shifts gradually from Marcel’s inner drama to 
Pernard’s more external, but similar problem. We learn the story of 
his past life and the intensity of the hiatus between him and his wife 
Nicole. Bernard, looking for a practical solution, has decided to enter 
politics but he is discouraged because of the unsavory type of in- 

i. p. 19, 
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dividual he finds active in this sphere. Almost incidentally he 
becomes interested in his father’s business in Montreal and is on the 
way to a surface re-integration in life when he learns with a shock 
of Marcel’s sudden, but almost expected collapse. 

Part Two consists of Marcel’s diary. It was begun after his 
collapse. To the uninitiated or the unsympathetic these are obviously 
the ravings of a madman who is driven finally to suicide. But that 
would be an inordinately simple-minded interpretation, for we have 
been aware of the paradoxical sanity and supernatural clear-sighted- 
ness of madmen ever since the keen words of those “possessed of 
spirits” in the Bible,? not to mention Shakespeare’s Ophelia or 
Giraudoux’s Madwoman of Chaillott. Actually, Marcel analyzes 
himself and his relationships with an astounding fineness and ac- 
curacy. He knows that he must keep control of himself. His diary 
is, in fact, an objectivization of his problem, an attempt at self- 
exorcism. “Ai-je vraiment le désir de me ressaisir? Ce journal que 
je commence en cherchant 4 fixer mes impressions de tout 4 l’heure 
en sera-t-il le moyen, ou bien, encore une fois, vais-je l’abandonner?’”” 
It is only that he really has no desire and absolutely no strength to 
save himself. He will not act. One entry reads: ‘Toute une soirée 4 
me demander si j’existe.’”* 

Part Three is very short, a kind of epilogue to inform us of the 
consequences of Marcel’s suicide It has the effect of finally shocking 
Bernard and Nicole into understanding each other. The reactions of 
Marcel’s two most intimate friends, when they learn the contents of 
his diary, in which they figure prominently, are even more profound. 
It is a question of Louis Morel, the only one who had really tried 
continuously to maintain contact with Marcel; and of Louise Comtais, 
the bitter, hate-filled younger sister of Marcel’s wife, Jeanne. Louise 
shared intimately Marcel’s convictions of life’s complete void. In the 
very last pages of the book, life has returned to its automat routine, 
but between the lines there is at least the implication that the tragedy 
may have taught these souls wandering in the darkness to accept the 
anguish of living. 

The characters in this novel are not easy to discuss. It is not 
just that they are complicated, but rather that they are all so com- 
plicated: no one rightly knows what ails him or how to overcome his 
faults. Part of the difficulty also lies in the fact that Mr. Elie has 
not differentiated his people enough from one another. At first it 
is even difficult to be sure who is who. 

These reservations made, let us take a closer look at the people 
as individuals. Marcel Larocque is a Montreal journalist — a trans- 
lator of some independent means. He is probably in his mid-thirties, 
the husband of Jeanne and father of Jacqueline, aged six, and Claude, 
aged two. He is heavily-built, flabby, with pendant cheeks, a fleshy 
nose, thin lips, tiny blue-green eyes, and flaxen hair. The shock of 
once really seeing himself in a mirror fills him with such horror that 
he shuns mirrors from then on; he learns to shave without. The 


2. St. Matthew, 8: 28-32; St. Mark, 1: 23-26 and St. Luke, 4: 33-35. 
3. p. 145 cf. p. 151, the diary is “ma derniére chance”. 
4. p. 180. 
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inner man is even less attractive, although we must grant he is 
intelligent and loves painting; aside from that, he is gloomy, dismal, 
always bad-tempered, hypersensitive, completely pessimistic and 
bitterly disgusted with life. Formerly he was intensely religious. 
He finds no companionship in his faithful wife and has retreated to 
a dream world of inner conversations with absent friends. It is 
during the winter that the novel covers that Marcel reaches the end 
of all his dream material, “la fin des songes”. All the time he talks 
within himself of regaining contact and his diary is, in fact, a con- 
crete attempt in that direction. His complete aboulia dooms it to 
failure. One last hope presents itself in the person of his unmarried 
sister-in-law, Louise. Marcel comes to realize that she shares most 
of his sentiments about life, forces himself intimately upon her in 
despair and in the hope of some kind of revitalization. Her reaction 
is disgust: it is the last straw for a man who is already “mort en 
lui-méme’”” This is why Louise was so profoundly upset at Marcel’s 
suicide; she sensed her disgust was a decisive factor and cannot help 
assuming some of the guilt for his death. 

Bernard Guérin forms quite a contrast to his friend Marcel. 
Bernard is the.masculine, athletic type. He loves music. A lawyer 
by profession, he had married Nicole before going overseas and with- 
out either one knowing whether they were well-mated. Four years 
later he came back to find that his wife was an incompatible stranger. 
It was not entirely a shock, as their correspondence had already 
suggested as much. Bernard, however, has not just lost contact with 
his wife, but with everything he had known before. He does not know 
what to do, which way to turn. Being a believer in action, even un- 
motivated action, he takes the first steps toward entering politics as 
an active solution. Nicole is not even interested. She has mean- 
while gone to live in his father’s home in Montreal while he remains 
in retreat in their summer home in the country. Bernard is presented 
as the extrovert, in contrast with Marcel, the introvert. “Bernard 
ne connaissait pas l’inquiétude”;’ yet, in spite of himself, Bernard 
is in great danger of travelling the same downward path on which 
Marcel preceded him. It is only the shock of Marcel’s death that 
finally unites Bernard and Nicole and elicits from them a human 
feeling for Jeanne and Louise. Whereas Marcel might be called the 
derelict that founders, Bernard is the derelict that reaches port in the 
nick of time. 

The main contrast in the novel is between the two friends Bernard 
and Marcel. None of the other characters are of the same stature. 
None is very lovely, except perhaps Louis Morel, whom Marcel really 
appreciates. This is why Louis is so affected at the contents of 
Marcel’s diary. Louise Comtais is a completely unlovely person, not 
simply from frustration and jealousy of her married sisters, but 
more basically because she is victim of the same debilitating disease 
that has attacked Marcel and Bernard. Her sister Nicole, Bernard’s 
wife, is conventional, rather heartless and practical; she evokes less 
pity than even poor Louise. 


5. p. 116; see also p. 185, where Marcel says, “Ne dis pas de bétises, Louis. 
C’est un mort que tu viens voir.” 
6. p. 55. 
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If the French-Canadian novel has an overall heroine, it is the 
mother. Whatever the vagaries of all others, she stands alone, an 
inexpugnable bulwark against all attacks. Jeanne is one of those 
classical mothers, not a very lovely person—not too passive—but one 
to be admired, unspeakably tired, completely resigned, unhumanly 
persevering, alway ready to do her duty. Her very virtues irk 
Marcel, who feels a nostalgia for his lost faith when he sees Jeanne 
desperately telling her beads. Although we are not told, we may 
assume that Jeanne survives Marcel’s death. 

It would be neither accurate nor just to present too negative an 
appreciation of Mr. Elie’s novel. He deals with a delicate and 
difficult problem in an honest manner. Probably his personages 
suffer in clarity from his desire to stress their impasse. The author 
has himself cast considerable light on the question in the following 
words: “La fin des songes est une aventure en zone morte, mais a 
aucun moment n’ai-je perdu l’espoir de retrouver la vie enfin dégagée 
de ses ombres.’”” It is remarkable that Albert Camus has more re- 
cently expressed a similar opinion about his own novels: “In the 
heart of our work, be it ever so obscure, shines an undying sun. No 
matter if my life is far removed from the world in which I came to 
understand that, it is still the star of my origin and its light nurses 
me even in the city of shadows where fate still keeps me prisoner.’” 

Keeping in mind the parallel remarks of these respective authors, 
one sees an immediate similarity between the hero of La fin des 
songes and of L’étranger. Both men fail in life because they are 
absolutely incapable of establishing contact with their fellows. Be 
it said in passing that Marcel Larocque and M. Meursault are other- 
wise quite contrasting persons. The point is that both men have 
an intensely negative, pessimistic attitude toward life; and yet each 
author is, by his own confession, animated by a light of hope, even 
though it has not yet shone through. 

Basically optimists, why then do they write novels so susceptible 
of misinterpretation? For the answer, let us turn again to Mr. Elie: 
“Des critiques et des amis . . m’ont convaincu que se pencher sur 
la réalité, aussi noire fit-elle, nous libére et vaut mieux que de 
chercher & imaginer un monde d’innocents. Cette aventure [La fin 
des songes] a confirmé pour moi la quasi-irréalité du monde ou nous 
vivons.’”” Not the unreality of the world in which we live: _ that 
would be Marcel’s conclusion; but the quasi-unreality, which is some- 
thing less negative. Similarly, Camus is generally regarded as an 
exponent of the ‘‘absurdity of life’. Yet he too says, “I am not a 
painter of the absurd and I in no way believe in a literature of 
despair.” ” 

Let us return for a moment to the anguish of Marcel’s existence. 
The reality of his life has a nightmare-like atmosphere about it that 
might be compared, in intensity at least, with Rivera’s South American 
jungle nightmare, La vordgine. Robert Elie further makes it clear 

7. Cité libre, vol. 1, no. 3, May, 1951, p. 35. 
8. Elseviers Weekblad, Amsterdam, May 31, 1952, p. 4. 


9. Cité libre, loc cit. 
10. Elsevier’s, loc. cit. 
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that he is not interested in leading us safely through the nightmare. 
He is intent only on enunciating the problem, not on solving it. He 
says of Bernard, for instance, “Ce Bernard finit toutefois par ren- 
contrer [Marcel], du moins l’ai-je cru en écrivant les derniéres pages 

. mais il n’appartient pas 4 l’auteur de le sauver. Qu’il se 
débrouille maintenant; il a toutes les chances. En profitera-t-il? 
Je ne sais.” 12 

If we were not already convinced of Elie’s acute power of ob- 
servation, there are several incidental comments on the family which 
bring this factor into clear focus. The gathering at the beginning 
of the novel is a ‘meeting imposed on people whom everything should 
separate’. “Les enfants ont joué honnétement leur rdéle d’agent de 
liaison et, en s’amusant a demi, ils ont rendu impossible toute tenta- 
tive de rupture.” 12 Everyone in the novel is estranged from every 
one else and Elie catches in a sentence the negative bond between 
Bernard and his father. ‘“I] n’aurait pu supporter, croyait-il, un 
pére qui se serait résigné moins vite 4 considérer son fils comme un 
parfait étranger et qui aurait fait de vains efforts de rapprochement.” ” 
Here is the same fundamental solitude that is found in Mauriac or 
Camus. 

In his diary Marcel comments on the relationship between 
children and parents-in-law in the following way: “On ne prend 
possession d’un gendre ou d’une bru que le jour ow ils viennent 
quéter: pour un roti, une chemise, on devient esclave dans ce 
monde.” “* Or, going beyond the family circle, we find these lucid 
words about the two local “temples” which are the church and the 
hotel: “Les paroissiens partagent leurs heures de loisir entre les 
deux temples et ils croient sincérement conduire leur ame &a l’église 
et seulement leur corps 4 la taverne, quand le contraire est vrai: 
masse de chair amorphe sur les bancs de ]’une, ils ont beaucoup de 
présence d’esprit autour des tables de |’autre.’”“ A whole chapter” 
is, in fact, devoted to an investigation of political manoeuvring. It 
is clear, cynical, amusing, witty. 

What of the style? The author applies the terme “cette recherche 
difficile’ when speaking of the psychological problem treated. His 
style has suffered just because his attention was concentrated so 
much on the content; as a result, the form is somewhat neglected. 
It makes the book rather difficult reading. One is not always sure, 
for instance, to what il, elle, que and son refer.” One finds, too, 
a certain ever-recurring sentence pattern that runs the danger of 

11. Cité libre, p. 36. 

12. La fin — enim p. 31. 

13. ibid., p. 1 

14. p. 165. 15. p. 79. 16. Part I, chp. 7. 17. Cité libre, p. 35. 

18 p11: “Bernard avait été le seul confident de ses joies [=joies de Marcel] 
et de ses peines, Par quel hasard? Il [Marcel ou eens ne 
savait, mais & personne d’autre n’avait-il eu la tentation . . 

p. 18: “Jacqueline entraine sa mére qui porte Claude et, dés ‘qu’ elle a 

dépassé les autres, elle(?) ne résiste pas ala tentation de courir . . 

p. 35: “Bernard ne tient pas tant que cela 4 Stendhal. II(?) l’intéresse 

parce qu’il(?) lui révéle une attitude qu’il ne connaissait pas.” 

p. 160/1: “Elle n’a pas un trait de commun avec Jeanne qui ressemble & 

sa mére, et l’on peut dire qu’elle(?) ait le type de son (7?) pére.” 
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monotony in the frequent compound sentences balanced on a medial 
et.” The reader might occasionally react to the style as does Bernard 
to his father at one point: “Bernard ne répondit pas tout de suite... 
parce qu’il devait retrouver les phrases que son pére n’avait pas dit.’”” 

There are some excellent stylistic touches. Bernard scorns small- 
town pettiness, “mais il pensa que la société ne pouvait se passer de 
ces engrangeurs de sous.’ ‘Engrangeurs’ is a fine coinage. It is 
not surprising to find certain key words recurring, the idea of tiredness 
and of anger, for example. The two most prominent are “mauvaise 
humeur’™” and “rejoindre’™, in the sense of “regain contact with real- 
ity.” Two other characteristic touches are fondness for the words 
“épais— s’épaisser™ and éclairer.”” 

To sum up, I cannot agree with one critic who says, “Mr. Elie 
has reached a Gide-like purity of vision and language.”” Much less 
can I agree with another reviewer who claims, “La fin des songes est 
un cauchemar de composition, de grammaire, de style et de pensées.””” 
It is rather the first novel of an esthete with an inquisitive and in- 
dependent mind, of a man who has dared to tackle a basic problem 
and boldly leave it unsolved, at least for the moment. 

There are several points of similarity between this novel and 
Au dela des visages, another first work, published-in 1948 by a young 
Canadian author, André Giroux. Both works have as central figure a 
sensitive man who collapses under the burden of his life. It is a 
question of the theme of the anguish of existence which is so much 
to the fore in contemporary French literature. Both tragic heroes 
are addicted to ceaseless self-analysis in the Gidean or Mauriacian 
tradition. In point of art, this has led each author to make extensive 
use of the “inner monologue.” Both novels are, in varying degree, 
mirrors of society. Both works have been considered anti-Christian. 
This is probably unjust. Jacques Langlet, the hero of Aw dela des 
visages, attains a state of beatitude, in spite of his heinous crime, and, 
in a negative sense, an intense religious spirit pervades La fin des songes, 
whose author is known to be very religious. The problem of both is, 
in fact, religious, philosophic and psychological. 

19. p. 9; “Louis conduit sa petite Ford toute neuve avec une prudence 
inquiéte qui le fatigue et qui agace ses compagnons de voyage. It 
tient le volant fermement et il semble toujours éviter de justesse des 
obstacles qu’il apercoit pourtant de loin.” 

p. 11: “Marcel ne pouvait se défendre d’étre ému par ce paysage et il 
savait quelles images surgiraient s’il s’abandonnait 4 ses impressions. 
nose il détournait la téte et il faisait porter sur un autre objet ces 
a CiS .. 

| 16: “Mareel »’ s’éponge le front. Il vient de s’éveiller pour retrouver 
Vhorrible sensation de vide et d’absence compléte. I] secoue le téte 
et la vue du paysage l’aide 4 repousser les questions désespérantes.” 


20. p. 131. 

21. p. 95. 

22. pp.. 34, 37, 40, 56, 63, 69, 91, 98, 112, 164, 166. 

23. pp. 27, 29, 40, 42, 76, 107, 108, 112, 128, 137, 139, 145, 187, 
232, 233, 235, 251, 254. 

24. pp. 38, 76, 95, 151, 248. 

25. pp. 27, 61, 110, 251, 252 

26. W. E. Collin, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol 20, 
no. 4, July, 1951, p. 394 

27. Revue de l’université Laval, vol. 5, no. 7, March, 1951, p. 653. 
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Naturally, there are as many points of difference as of similarity. 
Au dela des visages is a short novel dealing with one man’s anguish. 
La fin des songes is’ a longer book dealing with a more complex 
situation. The hypersensitivity of both Langlet and Larocque makes 
them misfits in society, but each reacts differently to a hostile world. 
Jacques Langlet, fanatically chaste, revolts at evil, objectifies the 
problem by killing and thus symbolically rids himself of it. Marcel 
Larocque, older, disillusioned, pessimistic, falls prey largely to his 
own weaknesses. The world we see beyond Langlet is realistically 
varied, a mixture of good and evil, of friends and foes. The world 
we see around Marcel is all dark foreboding. The least innocuous 
members of its society bear grudges or are apathetic; the more 
interesting ones are filled with bitterness, hatred, revenge and self- 
torment. Norbert Comtais is represented at one point as “jouant 
a la victime sans abandonner son roéle de bourreau.”* Of all the 
characters in La fin des songes only Louis Morel is normal in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and he is the only one who has escaped 
Marcel’s all-inclusive hatred. It is a pity that Louis does not have 
a larger réle in the story. 

Certain aspects of La fin des songes make one think of parallel 
features in Sartrean existentialism, although Robert Elie might well 
deny immediate influence. Sartre’s basic nihilism is certainly not 
shared by Mr. Elie. “A aucun moment n’ai-je perdu l’espoir . Z 
On the other hand, we do find everywhere in this novel the futility 
of existence, “l’horrible sensation de vide,” - - 4 quoi bon?” La vie 
est terrible et Marcel ne savait pas se défendre.” Or again, that 
terrible solitude that comes from the realization of absolute liberty: 
Marcel states accusingly in his diary, “[On ne nous a pas appris] a 
vivre en acceptant les risques de la liberté.”” We also find Gidean 
or Sartrean disponibilité - - “[Bernard] était seul dans cette 
chambre d’hétel, c’est-a-dire nulle part ou partout au monde, absolu- 
ment libre s’il le désirait ... ’” 


In many respects then, La fin des songes is the most important 
novel yet published in French Canada. Robert Elie deals in a 
challenging manner with basic questions of contemporary life. He 
handles the psychological aspect of his problem with a fineness that 
leads one for comparison to the best contemporary French exponents 
of the psychological novel. If his style is not yet a delicate enough 
garment for this exquisitely unlovely body, there still remains for 
us the promise of maturer years. 

28. p. 166. 29. p. 16. 30. p. 54. 31. p. 235. 32. p. 203. 33. p. 101. 
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TRANSLATION IN GRADE XIII AUTHORS 
By Isidore Goldstick 


Examiners of Upper School French Authors (and the same is 
probably true of other modern languages) have been startled from 
time to time by unsolicited telltale translations appearing on the 
rough side of the examination book. These translations have re- 
vealed that a candidate may know next to nothing about the meaning 
of a French passage and yet answer acceptably the French questions 
based on it. The juxtaposed left-hand side translation and the right- 
hand side French answers may make the examiner gasp or gnash 
his teeth with impotent rage. Nevertheless, he has no choice but to 
give the candidate a pass mark. The student has outwitted both 
examiner-in-chief and marker; he has somehow managed to cull the 
very words of the extract that answer the questions, a feat ascribable 
either to sheer luck or a measure of shrewdness, both clearly unrelated 
to his knowledge of French. 

It should be stated unreservedly that well-answered questions to ill- 
understood French or German do not necessarily reflect on the 
examiner-in-chief. They simply show that the best of examiners 
can’t always prognosticate the measuring value of a set of questions. 
That can be done only, as in standardized tests, by extensive prior 
trial, a device manifestly not applicable to Upper School examinations. 

The obvious remedy to the shortcomings of the current examina- 
tion pattern is to supplement it with some translation. But will not 
this reversion to translation for testing purposes, it will be asked, 
also lead to a resumption of translation in the classroom, a relapse to 
a practice abolished a decade ago? But translation has never really 
stopped; it has just been driven underground, as it were. It has 
become clandestine, inaccurate, and crude, but has not actually been 
discontinued. 

I have referred to the English renderings appearing in examina- 
tion books as telltale translations because they often betray the can- 
didate’s ignorance. But they are telltale in still another sense. They 
disclose that we can at best prohibit translation, but not inhibit it. 
After five years of suppression of this phase of language-learning 
activity, students still translate. Evidently we can’t stop them. 
Hagboldt has put it this way: “We can prevent the student from 
pronouncing the native word, but we can’t stop him from thinking it.” 

But should we try to stop him? Should we treat translation with 
abhorrence? Should we shun it as a baneful thing? Should we just 
tolerate it as an unavoidable evil, or should we accept it as a desirable 
aid in learning to read a second language? 

It is foreign to the purpose of the present discussion to embark on 
a controversy that is as old as Vietor’s epoch-making pamphlet of 1882, 
Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren, the controversy between the 
aural-oral and the grammar-translation approach; or to stir up the 
smoldering embers of the Coleman Report with its advocacy of silent 
reading; or to take sides on the ASTP, the American army “linguistic” 
method of teaching living languages. 
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But this much might be said in passing, that while no one now 
questions that direct foreign-language reading, reading without the 
interposition of the native tongue, is one of the ultimate objectives of 
foreign-language study, there is still no unanimity about the part 
that the vernacular should play, if any, in the attainment of the 
objective. Neither the aural-oralists nor the direct-reading method- 
ists have it all their own way. 

In each of the two recent issues of the Modern Language Journal, 
the leading article makes a strong plea for translation. The writer, 
Walter Bernard, argues from the dual vantage points of psychologist 
and modern-language specialist. He starts with the postulate that 
progress in foreign-language reading depends mainly on the acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary of the new language. “Learning a foreign 
language”, he says, “means learning a new set of symbols. But few 
of the new symbols can be learned by associating them directly with 
the objects for which they stand. Hence we have to relate them 
indirectly with old symbols whose meaning is known, that is, native 
words. By the time we start learning a foreign language, the concept 
of an object has become so indissolubly linked with the native word 
that the two can’t be separated. “Hence, whether we like it or not, 
whether we do it voluntarily or involuntarily, consciously or un- 
consciously, we must .. at first always translate into our own 
language before the new symbol acquires meaning.”? The writer then 
proceeds to advocate a bilingual reading course. 

Two other writers in recent modern language periodicals counsel 
translation. In an article in The French Review, captioned “Transla- 
tion Anew”, the writer, Herbert B. Myron, while conceding the short- 
comings of translation, concludes that it has advantages that justify 
it. Another writer, C. F. Sparkman, in the Modern Language Journal, 
leaves no doubt where he stands. His article bears the title, "A New 
Language Must Be Spliced Onto One’s Native Language.’” He 
argues that since “native-language words inject themselves like a 
shadow alongside the concepts, it is downright stupid not to bring 
them out in the open so that the learner’s attention may be focused 
squarely and unmistakably on the concepts to be retagged’.® He 
denies the assumption “that native-language words or native patterns 
of speech can be silenced by being ignored”.° He would have us 
“bring them out in the open and show what is being substituted for 
what.’” 

What evidence we have about the comparative reading proficiency 
attained respectively by students taught by the more conventional 
methods and those taught by the newer experimental methods would 
seem to give a definite edge to the former. 

In their Investigation of Second-Language Teaching, based on 
an extensive study of some four years’ duration, carried out with the 
aid of a substantial grant by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
University of Chicago, the authors Agard and Dunkel summarize their 
findings as follows: “ . . the experimental groups” (i.e. those taught 
by the aural-oral method) “did not demonstrate so high a level of 
reading proficiency at the end of their first and second year as did 
conventional students. In a number of cases the results were signifi- 
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cantly poorer ... In the vocabulary parts of the reading tests, the 
experimental students knew fewer words than the conventional 
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groups. 
~ * > *% 

The current hostility to translation has come as a revulsion from 
the former overemphasis of this phase of second-language learning. 
When it is remembered that up to a decade ago the Ontario students’ 
foreign-language reading proficiency was tested solely by his ability 
to translate, it is no wonder that a violent reaction to the procedure 
setin. Drastic reforms in the examination technique were instituted. 
The reformers were not content with curtailing the role of translation; 
they banned it altogther as a means of evaluating the students’ 
reading skill. 

The antagonism to translation from the foreign language carried 
over in a curious way to translation from English into the foreign 
tongue. While translation from English continued to be the major 
test of the students’ writing ability, his grammar textbooks were shorn 
of elements of the mother tongue indispensable for such translations. 
The French textbook was made to disgorge its lesson vocabularies and 
the German grammar was disembowelled not only of its translation 
exercises but even of its English-German end vocabulary. 

But while translation from the vernacular into the foreign tongue 
persisted as an important, though attenuated element of the Com- 
position examination (despite the illusion created by the newly pre- 
scribed textbooks), translation, as we have seen, was entirely elim- 
inated from the Authors paper and presumably discontinued in the 
teaching of the subject in the classroom. 

The inconsistency in the approach to the two phases of language 
learning is obvious. If it is legitimate to use English in learning to 
write French or German, why not allow the occasional intervention 
of the native tongue in learning to read these languages? 

Translation has been objected to mainly on two grounds: first, 
because it defers the ultimate objective in reading, namely, direct 
comprehension; and secondly, because it is a specialized art and 
therefore beyond the purview of high school students. 

Enough has been said about the alleged objectionable feature 
inhering in translation. Now what about the contention that it is a 
specialized art and therefore outside the framework of the high 
school curriculum? But literary criticism, fiction writing, and 
oratory are also specialized arts. Yet that is no reason for not 
introducing high school students to the rudiments of literary appre- 
ciation, short story writing, or public speaking. Nor are the ele- 
mentary facts of astronomy withheld even from public school pupils 
for the sole reason that it is a highly specialized science. The special- 
ized nature of translation cannot then be a valid argument for ex- 
cluding it from the curriculum and departmental examinations. The 
persistence of this argument is incidentally a tribute to human 
memory; it harks back to the slogan of modern-language reformers 
of two generations ago: Ubersetzen ist eine Kunst, die mit der Schule 
nichts zu tun hat, Translation is an art that has nothing to do with 
the school. 
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When the reading aim, as opposed to the aural-oral aim, was at 
the height of its vogue, we heard a good deal about the “surrender 
value” of this aspect of linguistic activity. I suggest that the “sur- 
render value” of translation is one of the important practical by- 
products of language study. Many who will never read a French 
book after graduation may at least be called upon to translate a 
French letter from Quebec. 

In the past, too much was probably made of translation as a 
discipline for English. Yet it has a disciplinary value that can’t 
be ignored. Since the mantle has fallen from Latin, the study of a 
modern language offers to most students the only remaining oppor- 
tunity for translation. Who knows but that the current low ebb of 
spoken and written English (about which we have been hearing so 
much) is in part traceable to the abolition of translation into English. 

But these benefits of translation need be regarded merely as 
desirable by-products of the process. Translation is advocated here 
primarily as a supplementary instrument of evaluation and as an 
added means of achieving better results in reading. 

This is not a plea for the restoration of the discredited deadening 
translation of a decade ago, when every last sentence of the reading 
text was done into English. Let us by all means have direct reading 
with plenty of viva-voce drill. Let the aural-oral approach loom 
large. But let us also have enough translation to counteract much 
of the prevailing shoddy reading. 

With the removal of the best check on comprehension, namely 
translation, much of what passes for French and German reading 
in our schools isn’t, properly speaking, reading at all; it certainly 
does not involve grasping the full sense of the matter read. Only too 
often it is a halting and stumbling across the page, with only bits 
of gleanings here and there. 

With insufficient incentive for precision, with little motivation 
for getting at the exact meaning, too many students become slipshod 
in their second-language reading habits; they are content with but 
the vaguest understanding. They see the page either through a 
fog or as a motley of light and shade; and they are unperturbed 
by the intermittent haze that hovers about words and expressions. 

Parenthetically, one is tempted to add that the tendency to 
expend the minimum of effort and the resulting easy satisfaction with 
mediocrity are probably a natural consequence of the play or enter- 
tainment ingredient that sugars so much of our current educational 
practice, as well as the low mental level at which radio, television, and 
movie programs are aimed. By comparison, it’s no fun poring over a stiff 
foreign-language passage and squeezing every bit of meaning out of it. 

Professor Ernest Koch of Brooklyn College senses real danger 
in the prevailing neglect of precision reading. He insists that “in 
an age when the purpose of writing is often as much to mislead 
as it is to inform, it must be the primary role of the foreign language 
to help the student to the attainment of that critical faculty that will 
enable him to unravel many elements of meaning that are inter- 
woven and fused in a passage and to gain the ability to distinguish 
between fact and fiction.” This accent on content, says Professor 
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Koch, “this development of precision reading for a purpose... 
means that . . there must be a return to translation.’”” 


I believe that a slight modification of our Authors examination 
by the mere supplement of some translation, without otherwise dis- 
turbing its excellent general pattern, would tend to encourage such 
precision reading in our students. The awareness that they must 
know the exact meaning of every word and expression and the precise 
sense of a passage would serve to make them less easily satisfied 
with guesses, inferences, and approximations. 


Concretely I should like to propose that the comprehension of the 
sight passage or passages on the examination should be evaluated 
either entirely or mainly by means of translation. More specially, 
where only one sight extract is given, it should be translated; if two 
sight passages occur, only. one of the passages should be tested by 
the present technique and the other passage translated, with a greater 
value put on the latter. 


I hesitate to suggest translation of the prescribed text, and I 
would certainly hate to see the current device of spotting short 
passages discontinued. 


Even so slight an amendment of our instrument of evaluation as 
here proposed may remedy significantly the second-language reading 
habits of our students and improve their reading competence. 


1—“Psychological Principles of Language Learning and the Bilingual 
Reading Method”, Modern Language Journal, February 1951, p. 90. 
2—Ibid, p. 92; 38—French Review, December, 1949, pp. 124-128; 
4—Modern Language Journal, May, 1949, pp. 355-362; 5—Ibid., p. 357 f; 
6—Ibid., p. 361; 7—Ibid., p. 361; 8—p. 290; 
9—“Functionalism in Foreign Language Teaching”, Modern Language 
Journal, May, 1947, p. 270; 10—Ibid. 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR 1953 
O. M. L. T. A. members: 


Please send your suggestions regarding Curricula, 
Text Books, Examinations, etc, to 


MR. ALBERT H. BARTLEY, Chairman 


of O.M.L.T.A. Resolutions Committee, 
Sir Adam Beck C. I., London, Ontario. 
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URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE TO THE REVIEW! 
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A REVIEW OF FRENCH ADJECTIVES 


N.B. This is not intended as a complete review of adjectives. It 
has been used only as a guide, but with the addition or deletion of 
material, it can serve as a review for all grades. 


L’ ADJECTIF 


Qualificatif 
(a) Pour former le féminin, ajoutez e au masculin. 
eur 
(b) mais — eux oe CUBE 
ca a se oe heureux . . heureuse 
ére voyageur . voyageuse 
on oe 6 Onne bref . . - « « bréve 
ow aa ee ae bon ... .- Obonne 
(c) irrégulier — frais... fraiche 
roux ... rousse, ete. 


(voir page 11, (cours moyen, Part I) 
(d) 2 formes du masculin 
au singulier—beau, bel 
nouveau, nouvel 
vieux, vieil 
fou, fol 
mou, mol 
ce, cet 
(e) D’ordinaire, l’adjectif suit le nom, mais beau, joli, grand, 
etc., le précédent. (page 12, Part I). 
(f) Le comparatif — plus) 
moins) + adj. + que 
Il est plus habile que son frére 
Elle est moins gentille que sa tante 
(by — aprés comparatif = de Part II —p. 51) 
irrégulier — bon, meilleur, ete. 
(g) le superlatif — Ajoutez l’article défini ou 
l’adjectif possessif au comparatif. 
—le garcon le plus intelligent 
—mon meilleur ami 
— (in —aprés le superlatif = de) 
—la montagne la plus célébre du monde 


Possessif— Mon ma mes notre nos 
ton ta tes votre vos 
son sa ses leur leurs 


1. Pas d’article. 
2. Répété devant chaque nom. 
3. ma, ta, sa, se changent a mon, ton, son devant un féminin qui 
commence par une voyelle. 
—ma nouvelle habitude 
—mon habitude 
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Démonstratif — ce, cet, cette, ces. 
— Remarquez — 2 formes du masculin au singulier, 
une seule pour le pluriel: 
ce grand arbre 
cet arbre 
cette eau 
cette habitude 
ces livres 
ces hommes 
Interrogatif — quel, quelle, quels, quelles (which, what) 
Quelle heure est-il? 
Quel beau jour! 
Quels jouets voulez-vous? 
N.B. Jamais d’article. 
Indéfini—chaque (each, every) 
chaque jour 
—quelque (some, a few) 
quelques fautes 
—plusieurs (several) 
plusieurs plumes 
—quelconque (some, or other) 
un livre quelconque (=quelque livre) 
Négatif — aucun (e) (no) 
nul(le) (no) 
—Je n’ai nulle (aucune) envie de le faire. 


WINNIFRED SMEATON, 
Malvern C. I., Toronto 


GERMAN PARTICIPLES 


1. When used as adjectives, they are variable or invariable like ordinary 
adjectives: 
Das schlafende Kind — The sleeping child 
Meine verehrten Eltern — My honoured parents 
Sie ist befriedigt — She is satisfied. 
2. Like other adjectives, they may be used substantively: 
Der Reisende — The traveller 
Die Verwandten — The relatives 
3. They are also used as adverbs. 
Er ist bedeutend grésser — He is considerably taller. 
Ausgezeichnet gelehrt — Remarkably learned. 
4. The participle must follow all its adjuncts, and come at the end of the 
phrase: 
Bis auf den héchsten Grad entriistet — Enraged to the highest degree. 


5. The past participle is used after “kommen” to denote the manner of the 
action: 
Er kam gelaufen — He came running. 


6. It occurs in absolute constructions, with or without a noun (usually in 
the accusative): 
Meinen Bruder ausgenommen — My brother excepted. 
Frisch gewagt, halbgewonnen — Well begun, half done. 
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?. Future Passive Participle. It has the form of a present participle pre- 
ceded by “zu”, is formed from transitive verbs only, and is 
always used attributively. 

Eine zu lobende Handlung — An action to be praised. 


8. Participle of Time and Cause: 

(a) The English present participle often has the force of an adverbial 
clause of time or cause, and when so used is rendered in German 
by a sentence introduced by a subordinative conjunction. 

(b) The conjunctions thus used to express time are “da”, “als”, (when), 
“indem”, “wahrend’’, (while). 

Als (da) ich ihn kommen sah, ging ich ihm entgegen. 

—Seeing him coming I went to meet him. 
Indem er sich sammelte, fuhr er fort.—-Recovering himself, he continued. 
Ich traf ihn, als (wahrend, indem), ich in Europa reiste. 

—TI met him when (while) travelling in Europe. 

(c) For time, expressed by the English perfect participle, “nachdem”, 
(after), or “als” (when) is always used, followed by the plu- 
perfect: 

Nachdem (als) ich den Brief gelesen hatte, warf ich ihn weg. 
—Having read the letter, I threw it away. 

(d) To express cause, “da”, “indem” (as, since), or “weil” (because), 
are used: 

Da ich ihn nicht gefunden hatte, ging ich fort. 

—Not having found him, I went away. 

Indem ich hoffe, Sie zu sehen. 

—Hoping to see you. 

Weil er ehrlich ist, kann man ihm trauen. 

—Being honest, he is to be trusted. 


9. The English present paticiple with the force of a relative clause is 
rendered in German by a relative clause: 
Ich begegnete einer Frau, die ein Kind trug. 
—I met a woman carrying a child. 
Ein Mann, der vorbeiging, griisste mich. 
—A man passing by bowed to me. 
10. For simultaneous action use “und” + a finite verb. 
Er sitzt und liest ein Buch.—He sits reading a book. 


11. Many present participles should be rendered by the infinitive with “zu”: 
Er fuhr fort zu lesen.—He went on reading. 


ELIZABETH CHOWN, St. Catharines. C.I. & V.S. 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE 


The Diamond Jubilee of the Modern Language Association of Great 
Britain was celebrated on December 22, 1952. The Association has 
played an essential part in bringing about a radical transformation in 
the attitude of the teachers, and to some extent also of the general public, 
towards the learning of foreign languages. Through its plans for cor- 
respondence and exchange visits, the Association has rendered fruitful 
service in promoting international understanding. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY TABLE 


Newspapers and Periodicals 

(a) Papers specially edited for students 
La Vie. Banks Upshaw, 707 Browder Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Le Petit Journal. Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Le Francais dla Page. 34 Butternut St., Toronto, 6, Ontario. 


(b) La Presse. 17, rue St. Jacques Ouest, Montréal, P.Q. Special 
Saturday edition with rotogravure section $3.50 a year. 

Le Film. Le Samedi. 975, rue de Bullion Montréal, P.Q. 

Sélection du Reader’s Digest. 1015, Cote du Beaver Hall, Montréal, 
P.Q., $3.00 a year. 

Match. 51, rue Pierre Charron, Paris VIII, France. A weekly 
similar to Life magazine. 

Cinémonde. 2, Avenue Matignon, Paris VIII, France. 

Réalités. A French Monthly magazine of the luxury type, printed 
on glossy paper with fine illustrations in colour and in black 
and white. It contains articles on current events in France 
and abroad, book and theatre reviews, sections on art and 
science, and a continued story, usually some novel which has 
been a “best seller”. Each number has from 75 to 100 pages. 
Price per copy 1.50. Yearly subscription $12.50. Canadian 
agent Paul Stucker, 3440 Cote des Neiges, Montréal, P.Q. 

France Illustration. 138, rue St. Georges, Paris IX, France. Price 
(including special Christmas number) $20.80 a year. 

Store Catalogues 

Eaton’s Catalogue (in French). Address requests (preferably in 
French) to Mr. F. F. McEachern, Public Relations Office, The 
T. Eaton Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

Dupuis Fréres. Rue Ste. Catherine Est, Montréal, P.Q. 


German. 

(a) Jugendpost. A periodical leaflet (4 pages) for students of Ger- 
man. Contains short articles on German authors, musicians 
etc.; current news; poems, songs, riddles; a series of questions 
on the content of articles and a vocabulary section. Published 
monthly, except July and August, by the ROCHESTER DAILY 
ABENDPOST, 237-239 Andrews Street, Rochester, N.Y. Price 
approximately 10 cents a copy. 


(b) Der Nordwesten. A non-partisan German language weekly news- 
paper. News of Canada and of world events; articles on the 
theatre, scientific discoveries, sports; a serial, women’s page, 
etc. 16 pages. Price 10 cents acopy. $4.00 ayear. 295 
Market Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


* * * * 


An effective plan for encouraging the reading of French news- 
papers is followed in the Collegiate Institutes in Oshawa. Once a week 
ten minutes of a class period is set aside for this purpose. Each student 
is provided with a sheet from the Saturday edition of LA PRESSE, which 
he reads silently under the teacher’s supervision. —Marie Stock 
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ON THE GRADE XIII TEXT AS LITERATURE 


As a result of my talk last spring at the OMLTA meeting (subse- 
quently published in their Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4) on Le Livre de 
mon ami, some teachers have written to the Editor to inquire if the 
Authors paper of 1953 will contain literary questions. I had made a 
plea to Grade XIII instructors not to treat Le livre de mon ami as a 
story pure and simple, but also to study the book as a literary master- 
piece, pointing out to the students interesting considerations regarding 
its composition and style. Now, while I am delighted to find that 
my talk has raised a certain amount of comment and criticism, I feel 
nevertheless that I must allay the fears of those who have been 
dismayed at the possibility of having literary questions in the coming 
June examinations. When I said (page 9): 


“But what if the examinations were to contain a section on easy 
literary questions of a general nature? What if the students were 
permitted to answer such questions in English?” 


...I1 did not intend these questions to be in the nature of a 
threat at all: they are purely hypothetical. I feel certain that if 
literary questions were ever decided upon for part of the final exam- 
ination, teachers would be advised of it at the time the following year’s 
prescribed text was announced. 


The Editor has asked me, nevertheless, to give a few examples of 
what could be called “literary” or more properly “non-factual” ques- 
tions on the Grade XIII level, questions which allow of personal 
interpretation by the student. Here are a few (many others, some 
easier, some harder, could be found without difficulty) : 


Quelles sont les divisions principales du livre? En quoi sont- 
elles différentes les unes des autres? Quelle est la signification du 
dernier chapitre et sa relation avec le reste du livre? D’aprés vous, 
si Anatole France avait écrit l’histoire du petit Pierre a4 la troisiéme 
personne (plutot que d’employer “je” partout), cela aurait-il aidé 
ou nui au succés du livre? /Y a-t-il humour [de l’ironie] dans 
histoire de Pierre? Donnez-en quelques exemples. Expliquez 
pourquoi l’auteur a intitulé le chapitre ot apparait Mlle Lefort: “La 
révélation de la poésie’? Le caractére de Pierre: |’auteur a-t-il 
réussi 4 nous le présenter comme un vrai petit garcon? Que veut 
dire Anatole France quand il dit: “Rien ne vaut la rue pour faire 
comprendre 4 un enfant la machine sociale.”? Quel role les livres 
ont-ils joué dans la jeunesse de l’auteur? Quel était le caractére de 
la grand’mére Noziére? Quel est, d’aprés vous, le chapitre le plus 
comique du livre? Expliquez votre choix. Etc. ... 


Eugéne Joliat, University College. 
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MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 
Grade IX FRENCH March, 1953 


I. Répondez en francais par une phrase compléte: 
1. Quel 4age avez—vous? 
2. Que mangez—vous 4 midi (nommez deux choses) ? 
(10) 3. Qui est la femme de votre pére? 
4. Ou parlez—vous francais? 
5. Quand vos lecons a |’école commencent—elles ? 
II. A. Mettez les phrases suivantes au négatif: 
. Elle les entend. 
. Aimez—vous les cerises noires? 
. Est—ce que le perroquet imite leurs voix? 
. Finissez la legon aujourd’hui. 
. Les framboises sont—elles rouges? 
B. Mettez les phrases suivantes a l’interrogatif “sans” employer “est— 
ce que”: 
1. Jean attend son pére. 
(3) 2. Elle chante “Au clair de la lune”’. 
3. Les deux jeunes filles rougissent. 
C. Mettez les phrases suivantes a |’interrogatif “avec 
1. Pourquoi est—elle en retard! 
(2) 2. Il a deux oreilles. 
III. A. Remplacez les tirets par la forme correcte de l’article partitif— 
(du’, ‘de la’, ‘de 1’,’ ‘des’, ‘de’, ‘d’ ’) 


(5) 


ar wh 


” 46 


est—ce que”’. 


1. Avez—vous --- encre? 
2. Il n’y a pas - - -_ beurre sur le pain. 
(5) 3. Voici - - - bons livres. 
4. Donnez — moi - - - viande, s’il vous plait? 
5. Je n’ai pas -- -  huile pour ma salade. 


B. Remplacez les tirets par “l’article défini” ou “l’articles partitif,”, 
selon le cas. 
1. Regardez - -- - livre du professeur. 
2. Aimez—vous ---- épinards? 
(5) 38. Ila ---- grandes oreilles. 
4. Désirez — vous - - - - lait au déjeuner? 
5. - - - - bananes sont jaunes. 
IV. Ecrivez la forme correcte de l’adjectif entre parenthéses: 
1. La famille de Jeanest trés --- . (grand) 
. La laitue est verte et ---- . (blanc) 
. Les jeunes filles ---- étudientici. (francais) 
Les ---- arbres sont dans notre jardin. (petit) 
- - - - les garcons sont présents. (tout) 
. Il faut répondre A ---- question. (my) 
---- parents sont 4 la campagne. (our) 
---- tante est avec ---- oncle. (her) 
. Tumangesa ---- école, n’est — ce pas. (your) 
V. <A. Mettez la forme correcte du pronom relatif: 
1. Marie --- aun gros rhume, est a la maison. 
(3) 2. J’aime la robe - - - vous choisissez. 
38. Les gants --- elle achéte sont gris. 


(10) 


PHA AMP wy 
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B. Remplacez les mots soulignés par les pronoms convenables. 

1. Voici “les chaussettes.” 

2. Elle mange “les carottes.” 

3. Entendez — vous “la conversation.” 

4. “Les femmes” ne donnent pas “la tarte” aux enfants. 

(7) 5. “Le garcgon” aime “le petit chat.” 

VI. Copiez ce paragraphe en écrivant les verbes entre parenthéses au présent 
de indicatif: (Attention aux terminaisons!) 

Marie (“attendre’’) sa mére au marché. Quand sa mére (“arriver’’), les 
deux femmes (“regarder”) les légumes. Elles (“choisir”) quel- 
ques légumes verts. Marie (“aimer’”) beaucoup les pommes 
aussi. Maintenant elles (“avoir”) des légumes et des fruits. 

(10) Quand elles (“étre”) a la maison, elles (“répondre’”’) aux questions du 
petit garcon Jacques. ‘“Qu’est-ce que tu (“avoir”) dans le panier 
Marie?” Marie répond: “Tu (“étre’’) trop petit pour poser des 
questions.” 

VIII. Traduisez en frangais: 

(5) 1. We begin our history lesson at school at nine o’clock. 
(5) 2. Let us finish the apple pie that we have on our plates. 
(5) 38. How many dresses do you sell? I don’t sell any dresses. 
(5) 4. At first raspberries are white; they ripen and turn red. 

VIII. A, Dans le paragraphe suivant choisissez (1) “un” mot qui a le son des 
lettres en italique du mot “sans”; (2) “un” mot contenant le son 
de la lettre ‘e’ dans le mot “trés’”; (3) “un” mot contenant le son 
[y]. Soulignez chaque son. 

Au commencement il y a la priére et puis les éléves étudient la 
géographie et les sciences. Quand un éléve ne répond pas aux 
questions, il les finit aprés la classe. 

(2) B. Divisez en syllabes: commencement, professeur, entendre. 
(2) C. Ecrivez le pluriel de: le chapeau; une voix; je suis. 
(2) D. Ecrivez au féminin: bon, bleu 
IX. Ecrivez au présent de l’indicatif 4 l’affirmatif et donnez l’anglais de la 
(9) premiére personne du singulier: 





1. chanter 2. remplir 3. descendre 
X. Donnez un verbe qui signifie: manger 4 midi 
(1) 
100 
Grade X FRENCH March 1953 
1. Ecrivez le temps indiqué du verbe entre parenthéses: 
1. Elles (devoir) —futur 
2. Ils (s’amuser) —plus - que — parfait 
8. Je (recevoir) —imparfait 
4. Nous (vouloir) —conditionnel 
5. Elle (donner) —conditionnel antérieur 
6. Il (espérer) —présent 
7. Vous (partir) —plus — que — parfait 
8. Tu (finir) —imparfait 
9. Ils (boire) —conditionnel 
10. Il (contenir) —passé indéfini 
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II. Conjuguez au présent de l’indicatif: vouloir 
III. Traduisez en francais: 1. Had she not left? 
2. We are drinking the lemonade. 
3. They were crossing the small lake. 
IV. Remplacez les mots soulignés par les pronoms convenables et faites les 
changements nécessaires: 1. Si nous allions “au cinéma”? 
2. Je leur ai donné “les tasses.” 
3. Jean a donné “de l’argent aux moines.” 
V. Traduisez les mots entre parenthéses: 
1. Elle est (as tall as) Marie. 
2. Nous buvons (the coldest water). 
3. Regardez (the pretty girls). 
4. (The best books) sont sur la table. 
5. C’est le garcon le plus intelligent (in the class). 
VI. Donnez le contraire des expressions suivantes: 
1. plus lentement. 2. jeune. 3. bon. 4. trouver. 5. loin 
VII. Ecrivez en toutes lettres: (a) 80; 66; 21; 97. (b) 2.80; 1.15; 8.20; 
12 noon. 
VIII. Répondez par des phrases complétes aux questions suivantes: 
(6 questions based on your Authors book). 
IX. Traduisez en francais: 
1. We took a canoe trip to a small island in the St. Lawrence river. 
2. They used to swim every day in a deep river because the water was 
so warm. 
3. Why did you not tell me that the girls had arrived? 
4. If they had some ham and eggs they would make some sandwiches 
for the picnic. 
5. We had decided to celebrate his birthday with a cake which his 
mother had sent him. 
6. How old is he? He will be fifteen. 


X. (a) Soulignez les lettres qui ont le son [e], exemple “les”: 
besoin, donnerai, et, miel, effet,  trés. 
(b) Divisez en syllabes: bicyclette, anniversaire. 


Marke: 10; 2; 6; 5; 7; 5; 4, 4; 12; 40;3,2; = 100. 


Grade XI FRENCH Easter, 1953 
1. (a) Ecrivez les verbes au temps indiqué: 
(5) 1. ils . . . voir (futur) 
2. elle . . . écrire (passé défini) 
8. queje . . . devenir (prés - du subj.) 
4. nous . . . apprendre (plus - que - parfait) 
5. vous . . . reconnaitre (imparfait de l’indic.) 
(b) Dans les phrases suivantes mettez la forme correcte du participe 


passé pour le verbe entre parenthéses: 
(3) 1. Ou est votre valise? Je l’ai (voir) sur le comptoir. 
2 Avez - vous perdu quelques livres ou en avez - vous (donner) a 
vos amis? 
3. Les vétements que le tailleur a (faire) lui vont bien. 
(c) Traduisez en francais: 
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(2) 1. Will you have been able? 
2. Doesn’t he receive? 


II. Complétez les phrases suivantes par le mot convenable: 


1. Jesuis ---- Agé que mon pére. 
(5) 2. Lecheval court - - - - vite que la vache. 
3. Les deux livres ont cent pages chacun; l’un est - - - grand que 
l’autre. 
4. Il faut montrer votre - --- enentrant dans un pays -- - - 


III. Copiez les phrases suivantes en remplacant les mots soulignés par la 
forme correcte du pronom: 

Le chien courut vite chez “son maitre”. 

J’ai jeté le papier “dans la corbeille”’. 

Nous ressemblons “a nos parents”. 

Décrivez - nous “la traversée”. 

Nous n’avons vu que “la femme”. 


(5) 


Se Pry 


IV. 1. (a) Quelle est la date de la veille de Noél? 
(2) (b) Quelle est la date du jour de l’an? 
(2) 2. Définissez “un imperméable”’. 
(1) 3. Exprimez autrement le mot souligné: “Un journal quotidien.” 


V. (a) Ecrivez une formule de fin de lettre convenable pour le commencement 
(2) suivant: Messieurs. 
(2) (b) Donnez l’adverbe qui correspond aux adjectifs: 
1. doux 2. récent 
(1) (ce) Donnez la forme convenable de |’adjectif: 
de l’eau -- (fresh) 


VI. Traduisez en francais: 
1. He and I went to meet our French friends at the port yesterday. 
2. Did you see the gangplank that they put between the steamer and 
the wharf? 

(50) 3. Paul and Tom crossed the English channel. Tom liked the trip 

better than Paul. 

4, Which invitation did you accept when you were in England last 
summer? 

5. The French don’t drink as much tea as the English. 

6. The passengers are becoming impatient because of the long wait. 
They are waiting for the customs officer. 

VII. (a) Ecrivez ces symboles phonétiques et mettez avec chacun un mot 
(que vous trouverez dans les proverbes suivants) qui contient le son. 
Soulignez les lettres qui contiennent le son: 1. bien. 2. [j] 3. [w] 
Paris n’a pas été fait en un jour. 

(3) Loin des yeux, loin du coeur. 
Chien qui aboie ne mord jamais. 
Une hirondelle ne fait pas le printemps. 


(2) (b) Divisez en syllables: 1. huitiéme. 2. paresseux 
VIII. Ecrivez huit lignes consécutives (ou vers consécutifs) d’un poéme que 
(4) vous avez appris ce trimestre, 


IX. Lisez ces passages et répondez en francais aux questions qui suivent (or 
questions based on your own Authors texts): 
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(5) 


(4) 





(a) “Luttons jusqu’A la mort, dit - elle, nous combattons pour la 
religion, et pour la patrie. Souvenons - nous des legons que notre 
pére nous a données. 

1. Qui parle? 2, A qui parle-t-elle? 38. Contre qui combattent - ils? 

4. Quelle est leur patrie? 5. Quel est le contraire de “la mort”? 

(b) “Ils me firent descendre de mon perchoir, me demandérent d’ou 
j’étais, comment je me trouvais 1a, etc” 

1. Ou étaient ces gens? 2. Qui est descendu de son perchoir? 

3. Quels étaient les gens qui l’ont fait descendre? 

4. Quelle est la premiére question qu’ils lui ont posée? (discours direct) 


X. Répondez en francais 4 ces questions par une “phrase compléte”. 


(2) 
(6x2) 


XI. 


(10) 


1. Comment les gardiens de la forteresse de Verchéres ont - ils donné 
des signaux de détresse pour que le secours vienne de Montréal? 

2. Pourquoi le petit garcon perdu est - il allé au petit mas blanc? 

3. Que fallait - il faire pour gagner ce qu’il voulait? 

4. Pourquoi le captaine du Normandy manceuvrait - il avec précaution 
la nuit du 17 mars? 

5. Pourquoi la Mary avait - elle un poids si immense? 

6. En quel ordre devait - on évacuer le navire? 


Lisez le passage suivant et puis répondez en francais par des phrases 


complétes (excepté question 5.) 
SUPPLICE DE TANTALE 

Prosper vola un gros chien, l’attacha sous sa charrette et voulut 
l’accoutumer & tirer, pour n’avoir personnellement presque rien & faire. 

Un matin, cependant, je vis Prosper attelé 4 la charrette et le 
chien tirant de toutes ses forces. Je ne tardai pas a découvrir le secret 
de ce zéle. Prosper avait attaché derriére son dos un gros morceau de 
viande, et il s’était attelé, lui, Prosper, 4 une distance ow le chien, tout 
en arrivant trés prés de la viande, ne pouvait cependant l’atteindre. La 
pauvre béte marchait, s’élancait, sautait, et ses dents claquaient a 
vide, et la charrette allait tout seule. 
1. Pourquoi Prosper voulait - il avoir un chien? 


(5x2) 2. En quoi Prosper et son chien se ressemblaient - ils? 


3. Qu’est - ce que Prosper a fait pour faire travailler son chien? 

4. Pourquoi le chien n’a-t-il pas dévoré la viande? 

5. (a) Donnez un nom de la méme famille que le verbe “vola”’. 
(b) Avec quoi un chien peut-il mordre (=to bite) ? 
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Grade XII FRENCH March, 1953 
1. (1) Indiquez les liaisons et les consonnes muettes: Nous nous sommes 
(8+2=4) alignés sur la place d’armes, et nous y avons attendu le capitaine. 


q 
(3) 


Il. 
(6) 





(2) Choisissez dans la liste suivante un mot contenant le son []; un mot 
contenant le son ‘bien’ et un m»t contenant le son [j]: 
capitaine, ville, appareil, inspection, revue, jamais, suivons, 
bijoux. 


Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 


1. Quelle différence y a-t-il entre un restaurant et une auberge? 
2. Pourquoi les autobus parisiens ne peuvent - ils pas transporter 
autant de passagers que ceux de Londres? 
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8. Quelle est la date de votre naissance? (Précisez en donnant le jour, 
le mois et l’année. II n’est pas nécessaire d’écrire les nombres 
en toutes lettres. 

III. Remplacez les mots soulignés par les pronoms voulus: 
(5) 1. Quelqu’un veut savoir la suite “de l’histoire”. 

2. Les voyageurs qui sont arrivés les premiers habitent le meilleur hotel. 

3. Le jeune soldat a mis “son sabre dans son fourreau”. 

4. J’ai acheté cette robe - ci aux Magasins du Printemps; ot avez — 
vous acheté “cette robe” - 1a? 

IV. Complétez les phrases suivantes: 
(6) 1. Si j’étais allé 4 la noce de ma niéce, je lui - - -- - - un beau cadeau. 

2. En hiver on joue - - - basketball. 

38. Savez-vous jouer - - -violon? 

4. Les lycéens - - - trés bien nager, mais ils ne - - - pas nager dans 
cette riviére; l’eau n’est pas assez profonde. 

5. Les oeufs ne coiitent que cinquante cents - - - douzaine. 

V. Mettez la forme voulue du verbe: 
(6) 1. qu’ils (envoyer — prés. du subj.) 

2. il (connaitre — imparf. de l’indic.) 

2. nous (suivre — p. déf.) 

4. ils (se promener — futur) 

5. je (pouvoir — conditionnel) 

6. elle (savoir — cond. antérieur) 

VI. Traduisez en frangais: 

(8) 1. Which of the silk handkerchiefs does she like the best? The one 
that I bought at Leduc’s store on the seventeenth of March. 

(8) 2. What is amusing you? It is the story that I have just read. It is 
very funny, isn’t it? That is true. 

(8) 3. If my old uncle bought a sewing-machine for the young wife, would 

she know how to use it? I have no idea. 

(6) 4. Here is my money. Where is yours? 

5. After finishing this examination, I shall go home. 

VII. Répondez en francais aux questions ci-dessous (or base them on your 
own Authors text): 
(8) (a) LE FER A CHEVAL 

1. Pourquoi les deux Canadiens aimaient - ils mieux l’hiver de la 
Louisiane que celui de Québec? 

2. D’ou le porte- monnaie était - il tombé dans la botte? 

8. Ow le chat noir s’était — il réfugié? 

4. Comment s’est — il fait (how did it happen) que l’auteur se trouvat 
seul a l’arrivée des deux agents de police? 

(b) LA CONVERSION DU SOLDAT BROMMIT 

(7) 1. Pourquoi Brommit voulait - il se faire Wesleyen? 

2. Pourquoi n’aime-t-il pas sa nouvelle religion? (“une” raison) 

3. Qu’est-ce qu’il finit par faire quand les autres vont a l’église le 
dimanche? 

4. Comment s’appellent dans l’armée les travaux obligatoires ? 

(c) LA DERNIERE CLASSE 

(8) 1. Ou se passe cette histoire? 

2. Qu’est-ce que le petit Frantz a remarqué d’extraordinaire en entrant 

dans la salle de classe ce matin - la? 
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3. Quel était l’ordre qui était venu de Berlin? 
4. Pourquoi les parents avaient-ils souvent encouragé leurs enfants 

a sortir de l’école avant de compléter les cours? 

VIII. Lisez le passage ci-dessous et répondez en francais aux questions qui 
le suivent. 

Ce tunnel était ancien et étroit, il avait été abandonné &4 cause de la 
faible teneur (yield) de son minerai; le sol était semé de débris. Pierre 
s’avancait avec peine, éclairant le chemin avec la lampe. II entendait les 
pas du fugitif qui s’enfoncgaient toujours plus loin. Tout d’un coup it fit 
un faux pas sur une pierre et tomba la téte la premiére. La lampe roula 
de sa main et bondit sur le pavé, descendant le tunnel. Elle vint se briser 
sur un rocher. On entendit une explosion. La flamme de la lampe cassée 
avait fait exploser le gaz accumulé dans le cul de sac (passage fermé). Un 
éboulement se produisit qui bloqua le chemin; quelques blocs tombérent 
sur le corps inanimé de Pierre. I] ne put se relever. Son sang coulait, la 
douleur devint insupportable. II] perdit connaissance. 

1. Pourquoi Pierre s’avancait - il avec difficulté? 

(12) 2. Quel accident lui est - il arrivé? 

3. Quelle a été la cause de l’explosion? 

4. Pourquoi y avait - il tant de gaz dans cette partie du tunnel? 

5. Pourquoi Pierre a-t-il perdu connaissance ? 

6. Expliquez en francais ce que c’est qu’un ‘éboulement’ “ou” Divisez 
en syllabes: inanimé, insupportable. 
IX. Ecrivez de mémoire “dix” vers (lines) d’un poéme que vous avez appris 
(5) pendant ce trimestre (term). 
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Grade XIII German Composition Easter, 1953 


1. Setzen Sie die richtigen Endungen fiir die Striche: 
1. Sie liefen durch d — still — Strassen zu d — alt — Kirche. 
2. Innerhalb d— Bahnhof— ist ein — gross —- Uhr. 
3. Schnell — Schritt — kam er d — Treppe herauf. 
4. Sie dankte d— Dame, ein — Freundin ihr — Mutter. 
D — Hut in d — Hand stand er da. 
2. Schreiben Sie im Prasens tnd im Perfekt! 
1. Sie zog sich aus und legte sich auf das Sofa. 
(10) 2. Da schlief sie fest ein. 
3. Wir konnten nicht verstehen, was er sagen wollte. 
3. Bilden Sie Sitze von 6 bis 8 Worten mit folgenden Ausdriicken! 
a willen 2. vorbeigehen an 3. Lust haben 
(10) 4. sich handeln um 5. mitteilen. 
4. Ins Deutsche tibersetzen! 
(7) 1. What a strange old house! High up under the roof there are two 
horses’ heads carved out of wood. 
(8) 2. The areoplane arrived in America eight hours after it had left 
France. That was on February 23, 1921. 
(10) 3. After dinner Anna decided to visit a friend who had just arrived in 
the city. In spite of the bad weather she put on her prettiest 
dress and started out. 


(10) 
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(15) 4. He stepped into the telephone booth. As he took down the receiver 
he wondered what he should say to his old school-mate whom he 
had not seen for sixteen years. Would he remember him? 

(15) 5. Outside it was snowing more and more heavily. The stranger who 
was sitting at the window was also waiting for a car. Smiling, 
he looked at his wrist watch. “A quarter to four! Let’s drink a 
cup of coffee before we go,” he said. 

6. Schreiben Sie einen kurzen Aufsatz iiber “die Grosstadt!” (120 Worter) 

(20) 

7. Prose passage based on Authors text. 

(60) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


USING OUR LANGUAGE—J. M. Paton and A. D. Talbot. 255 pages. 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. Price $1.35. 

“This,” say the authors, “is a book on oral and written expression and on 
language and grammar .. . “designed to serve as a student text in Grades 
IX and X English. Their avowed intention, to correlate language and gram- 
mar with composition, has been well carried out in a natural manner. Frequent 
box summaries of points discussed under certain topics should satisfy the 
grammarian who likes to reinforce an appeal to usage with concrete rules. 

To use the text most effectively, a teacher should follow the development 
ot the book fairly closely, although, as the authors point out, such a procedure 
is not essential. However, since the book is based upon a developmental 
organization, the early chapters preparing for the work of the later chapters, 
much of its value would be lost if it were otherwise employed. The most 
obvious advantage of this kind of development is that it allows for the dis- 
cussion and assignment of increasingly difficult work in composition, and 
the authors have fully exploited this feature by devoting a good deal of work 
to the principles of and practice in paragraph construction. Frequent models 
are supplied with sections on this topic which is very well handled. 

Besides the summaries already mentioned, the book contains other de- 
sirable features, such as a plentiful supply of exercises in both grammer 
and composition, supplementary work designed for the better student, a 
series of good vocabulary exercises, an excellent index, and a number of 
review exercises. 

Although work on “Written Themes” is contained in the text, very little 
work in composition above the level of paragraph construction is included. 
No work on the narrative or its composition is to be found in the text, which 
would seem to be best employed in Grade IX. An appendix does contain a 
discussion of more difficult work in grammar (gerunds, infinitives, participles, 
pronouns, etc.) usually taught in Grade X, but the level of the work is 
generally that of Grade IX. 

Many helpful suggestions are made in connection with oral expression 
which is given a considerable amount of space in the text, and several ex- 
amples of and suggestions for letter-writing of various kinds are included 
in its study. Generally, the book seems to be a good student text for 
Grade IX, and one that will save the teacher endless research for adequate 
exercise material for his classes. —Duncan Green. 
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JEAN RACINE: A critical biography—par Geoffrey BRERETON, 362 pp. 
AQ ill., bibl. Londres, Cassell, 1951, in-16. 

Sans doute les biographies de Racine ne manquent-elles pas, et, dans ces 
derniéres années notamment,les critiques et historiens du théatre—de Francois 
Mauriac 4 Pierre de Lacretelle, en passant par Jean Giraudoux, Pierre Brisson 
et Thierry Maulnier, se sont efforcés de retracer, selon leur propre tempéra- 
ment, la physionomie complexe de l’auteur d’Andromaque. Ce qui fait le 
mérite particulier de cette nouvelle étude, c’est que l’auteur s’est appliqué 
a en écarter toute idée préconcue, a peser soigneusement tous les faits tenus 
pour certains par des générations de biographes depuis Louis Racine, et a 
n’accepter que ceux qu’ une investigation aussi précise que possible permet 
de considérer comme indubitables. Bien incompléte cependant serait cette 
biographie s’il fallait s’en tenir aux faits scientifiquement prouvés, et il reste 
forcément une part de conjecture que M.B. s’est efforcé de réduire au mini- 
mum en s’appuyant sur des documents contemporains soigneusement recoupés, 
et en reconstituant avec bonheur le milieu social dans lequel évoluait notre 
auteur. De cette consciencieuse recherche, 4 la fois basée sur une investiga- 
tion trés sire et sur |’intuition psychologique, la physionomie de Racine se 
dégage avec netteté, assez dissemblable 4 certains égards de son aspect 
traditionnel: c’est ainsi que M.B. tend, de facon peut-étre un peu hasardeuse, 
a diminuer la part du jansénisme dans |l’évolution de Racine et 4 montrer au 
contraire la persistance, méme dans ses années de vie bourgeoise, de son 
intérét pour les choses et gens du théatre et son oeuvre dramatique. M.B. 
fait justice avec raison de la légende de la disgrace de Racine dans sa derniére 
année: des embarras financiers, la maladie, et aussi un refroidissement pas- 
sager du roi 4 son égard—di sans doute a l’influenece du P. La Chaise—ex- 
pliquent assez, comme le montre sa correspondance exempte de toute 
amertume, sa temporaire absence des mileux de la cour et son désir d’une 
tranquille vie familiale. I] ne m’est pas possible de discuter ici de points 
particuliers tels que les dates de l’entrée de Racine aux Petites Ecoles de 
Port-Royal (p.4), ou du commencement de la composition de “La Thébaide” (p. 
46),l’identité de l’Alexandre joué devant le roi le 14 décembre 1665(p.72)—celui 
de Boyer sans doute et non celui de Racine—, la réalité du procés auquel fait 
allusion la préface des “Plaideurs” et des prétendus canonicats de Racine (p. 
108) ou le moment ot commenga |’amitié de Boileau et de Racine (p.161). Sur 
ces points et quelques autres, je ne puis que renvoyer & |’Introduction de ma 
récente édition du “Théatre de Racine” (Paris, Ed Richelieu et Imprimerie 
Nationale, 5 vol. in-8, 1952). Reprocherai-je enfin 4 M.B. d’omettre de donner 
la référence de ses citations? 

Ces quelques restrictions n’entachent en aucune facon la valeur de cette 
biographie, écrite avec une grande honnéteté, une vue juste des valeurs et un 
agrément de style qui en rend la lecture facile et attrayante. Au reste, le 
livre de M.B. déborde la biographie toute pure, et, a l’occasion des tragédies 
de Racine, témoigne d’un sens critique et d’une sensibilité qui en montrent 
une compréhension pleine de finesse. Aprés la savante étude biographique 
de M. A. F. B. Clark parue en 1939 & Cambridge (Mass.), ce livre de M.B. 
permettra aux étudiants de langue anglaise une solide approche du grand 
dramaturge. J’ajouterai enfin que M.B. reproduit avec juste raison en téte 
de son ouvrage le portrait de l’école de Mignard découvert 4 Versailles en 
1949, qui donne mieux que la traditionnelle image du Racine solennel peint 
par J. B. Santerre en 1697, celle du Racine de trente ans, au plein effort de 


sacarriére dramatique. 
Pierre MELESE, U. C. 











AVENTURES 


An alternative French reader to “Entre Nous” 
for Grade XI students 
Edited by GEORGE A. KLINCK 


Aventures presents a graded series of adventure stories 
which should appeal to every taste. Emotion, intrigue, 
suspense, the unexpected dénouement, all combine to hold 
the reader’s attention. 


The poems, chosen for their simplicity of form and theme, 

provide suitable material for memorization. Aventures also 

contains a short play, amusing anecdotes, crossword puzzles, 

songs, and a phonetic chart. The exercises have been con- 

veniently placed at the foot of the page. Ready in March. 
$1.25. 


The Ryerson Press Y Publishers, Toronto 
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POEMS OF YEHOASH, selected and translated by Isidore Goldstick, 
with a biographical sketch by Evlin Yehoash Dworkin. Published by the Cana- 
dian Yehoash Committee, Dundas Building, Suite 213, London, Canada, $3.00. 

The publication of this strikingly bound volume of poems marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of the pantheistic, Yiddish poet Yehoash, 
the pen name of Solomon Bloomgarden, who was born in Lithuania in 1870 
and died in the U.S.A. in 1927. 

Readers of the “Review” will recall Dr. Goldstick’s impressive translation 
of “Yiddish Proverbs” (Vol. VI, No. 2, Winter Number 1949-50, p. 52). In 
the present volume he brilliantly reveals his growing powers as a _ poet 
and translator. 

In the preface he tells us he has “stubbornly striven to capture both 
the shape and the mood of each poem, by adhering scrupulously to the metre 
and the rhyme pattern of the original, conveying its exact sense, and sparing 
no pains to recreate its inmost rhythm or music.” So remarkably has he 
succeeded in his purpose that those unable to read the original poems can 
enjoy the translations for themselves, their word wizardry, their music, and 
their theme—the glorification of nature and its oneness with man: 

“What marvels can I show you that the heavens keep, 

Or wonders guarded by the earth below? 

What gaudy glow 

Of colours can I heap 

Upon my palette, to delight you and surprise, 

When the fairest thing my eyes 

Ever fell on (ah, how fast one day outruns 

Another!) was a ray of light that quivered 

In a brook and then was shivered 

By a gust into a hundred little suns.” 











On the poet’s preoccupation with the translation of the Scriptures into 
Yiddish, Dr. Goldstick makes this comment: “It is a pity that his talents 
were not employed exclusively in original writing”. Grateful as one is for 
these poems, one may perhaps be pardoned for echoing the same thought 
with regard to Dr. Goldstick. —M.S. 


CANADA’S GOVERNORS-GENERAL (1867-1952) by John Cowan, 
editor of “Toronto Calling”. 210 pages. Profusely illustrated. The York 
Publishing Company, 331 Bay St., Toronto, 1952. Price $3.50. 


CANADA’S GOVERNORS-GENERAL is a timely record of the devoted 
public service of our British-born governors-general, all of whom, from Lord 
Monck to Lord Alexander, have left their imprint on the pages of Canadian 
history. Each revealing biography is supplemented by excerpts (some in 
English and some in French)from the public addresses of these representatives 
of the British Crown, whose primary function was not to govern but to advise. 
Non-partisan in their sympathies, our governors-general have been a stabiliz- 
ing influence in Canadian affairs. They have co-operated wholeheartedly 
with our political leaders in their efforts to make Canada a self-reliant, 
independent nation within the British Commonwealth. The appointment of 
the first Canadian-born governor-general, in the person of our own Vincent 
Massey, merely added the seal of approval to the works of his predecessors. 

Mr. Cowan is to be congratulated on the skillful way in which he has 
woven the colourful biographies of our governors-general and their consorts 
into the political and economic fabric of Canadian life. The sympathetic 
attitude of our governors-general is well illustrated by this excerpt from 
the French version of the farewell message of Lord Alexander, our last British 
governor-general, whose son is completing his education in Canada: 

“J’ai été intimement mélé au peuple canadien, en temps de guerre comme 
en temps de paix, et je suis fier d’avoir vu grandir une nation nouvelle qui 
jouera un role de plus en plus important au sein des affaires mondiales.” 

Every school library should have a copy of Mr. John Cowan’s important 
contribution to the record of Canadian achievement, i. A 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

The Business Manager, 
“Canadian Modern Language Review,” 
54 Butternut Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 

Please enrol me as a subscriber (renew my subscription) to the 
“Canadian Modern Language Review.” You will find enclosed Three 
Dollars in payment of one year’s subscription. 


Signature 


Address 
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ici PARIS 


Edited with notes by W. J. STRACHAN. Illustrated 
Containing a selection of extracts and enisodes about Paris or with 
Paris as a background. These passages, most of which are by con- 
temporary writers, not only convey the fascination of the city, but 
provide entertainment and unusual material for supplementary or 
classroom reading. Grades XII and XIII. $1.35 


vy % 7 % rTe* “ vy ™ _ 
NOS VOISINS FRANCAIS 
3y LEILA TOMLINSON 
As an introduction to the land and people of France, Nos Voisins 
Francais can be used profitably as a supplement to another text already 
prescribed. Its two functions, the teaching of the language and the 
description of France and the French, are performed by passages in 
English explaining French life, repetitive work (answering and asking 
questions, reciting, songs, and oral games), and by reproduction, 
dictation, grammatical exercises,periodic reviews, and a full vocabulary. 
‘the entertaining drawings give the whole book the flavour of France 
and lend themselves admirably to conversation and free composition. 
The Course is built around the following chapters: Part I: Across the 
Channel; Going to France; Paris; Shops and Money; On the Bus; 
A L’Ecole; Le Bureau de Poste; La Famille; L’Appartement; Les 
Repas; Un Anniversaire; La Ferme; Au Cinéma; Les Passetemps; 
Noel. Part Il: Les Timbres-Poste; La Carte de France; En Bretagne; 
Paysages francais; La France paysanne; La France industrielle; La 
France d’Outre-mer; Les Normands; Les Bourgeois de Calais; Jeanne 
d’Arec; Henri de Navarre; Louis Quatorze; La Révolution francaise; 
Mathiote (a story by Lenotre); La Résistance. $1.20 (Also available 
in two volumes.) 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO 2 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Journal of Modern Studies 


Edited by Dr. Constance E. Hurren 

Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 
intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 

Its aim is to provide, over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, under 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the Cinema, 
Broadcasting, History and Philosophy. 

Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in 
March, September, and December. Subscribers, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern Languages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. Secretary, Modern Language Association, 
23, Southampton Place, London, W.C.1, England. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 
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